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z PETER, 3. 17. 


FEAR GOD, HONOUR THE KING, 


ITHOUT the ſanctions of Religion 
and Laws, it is impoſſible that a 
numerous and extenſive ſociety can exiſt for 
any long time in ſecurity and happineſs. 
Such 1s the conſtitution of Human Nature, 
that it is difficult even with theſe ſanctions 
to keep men within the bounds of their duty : 
and this difficuly ariſes as much from ficti- 
ous as real wants ; as much from the exceſs 
of civilization as from the rude and un- 
bridled propenſities of our nature. 


If we regard man before he is under Re- 
ſtrictions, divine and human, we find him 
B headſtrong 
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headſtrong and ferocious ; giving vent to 
his paſſions whenever they are excited ; 
taking immediate revenge on his ſuppoſed 
enemies ; and, in ſhort, purſuing the dic- 
tates of his own mind, regardleſs of the 


injuries and miſery he may bring upon 3 
others, Y 


As ſoon as this complicate being mixes 
with his kind in ſociety, he is generally if $ 
not always under the controul of ſome reli- 3 
gion and law, how imperfect ſoever they 
may be. The former may be nothing but 
ſuperſtition and the latter full of abſurdity. 
But, being ſuch as are adopted by the com- 
munity, of which he is a member, the indi- 
vidual acquieſces therewith, and if he of- 
fend, ſubmits to the puniſhment annexed 


to the violation of them. 
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If we trace ſociety, from the tribe which 
has no ſettled abode, to the more eſtabliſh- Ws 
ed community, which poſſeſſes a local hab: 
tation and a name; and from this thro” all 1 
its ſeveral gradations, till we arrive at an ex- 
tenſive one in the higheſt ſtate of civilization; 
we ſhall find theſe ſocieties, in all their vari- 


2 ations, held together by ſome appropriate 
religion 
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religion and by the ſanctions of their own 
reh eee 1979 945 120 

The nations .in the interior parts of Ame- 
rica, whoſe occupation is war, confine their 
hoſtilities to their enemies and are cloſely at- 
tached to the intereſts of their brethren. 
Their unwritten laws, and their religion, 
threaten with puniſhment, preſent and fu- 


ture, a defection from thoſe intereſts ; and 


they are urged to deeds of perſonal bravery 
by the hopes of happineſs hereafter with de- 
parted heroes of their own tribe. The va- 
grant Arab, whoſe life is paſſed in plundering, 
and often murdering, the ſtranger, is true to 
his fraternity, obeys the laws which hold 
them together, and ſubmits to the dictates 
of a religion, which has been formed for his 


convenience and condemns not thoſe iniqui- 


ties, in which his ſociety partakes 1 in com- 
mon with himſelf. 


Thoſe numerous 1 which have 
lately been diſcovered in the South Seas, are 
all influenced by ſomething which wears the 
ſhape and aſſumes the power of religion and 


laws, and which binds them together and 


ſecures their exiſtence. So little as the inha- 
bitants of theſe iſlands are removed from a 
' {tate 
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ſtate of nature, it is ao matter f ſurpriſe, ſince 
men are every where the ſame, that ſo few 
crimes of anatrocious nature, injurious to ſo- 
ciety, are tound among them. But, the dif- 
ficulty ceaſes, when we conſider the ſmall. 
neſs and compactneſs of theſe communities, 
and the almoſt impoſſibility there is, that an 
offender ſhould eſcape the vigilance of his 
governors, or break the barriers, which a 
boiſterous element has formed around 


Whenever a nation, large or ſmall, ceaſes 
to be under the influence of laws (which are 
underſtood to be ſuch as have the general 
welfare for their object) we find that anarchy, 
confuſion and every evil work is the conſe. 
quence. Neither the governors, nor the go- 
verned, being under any common engage- 
ments for the public ſecurity, the property, 
the perſons, the lives of the community be- 
come a prey to their rulers, and to the vio- 
lence and rapacity of each other. 


This is remarkably verified among the 
petty ſtates of Africa, where the ſeveral 
communities, particularlyon the weſterncoaſt, 
are not only in a ſtate of continual warfare 
with their neighbours, but, horrible to ſay, 

the 
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the individuals, of which they are compoſed, 
are in perpetual hoſtility with each other! 
Their perſons, and every thing that is dear to 
man, every thing'that adminiſters comfort 
and ſolace to him, in his paſſage thro? life, ia 
not ſecure for a ſingle moment. Treachery, 
rapine and deſtruction prowl thro” the land 
at large and ſnatch from them every bleſſing 


which a benignant providence intended * 
ſhould enjoy in ſecurity and peace. 


But, ſuch a total relaxation of all public 
order and diſcipline, ſuch a general preva- 
lence of uncontrouled iniquity muſt certainly 
be owing to ſome ex/erior cauſe, which over- 
comes the natural deſire of all men (how 
rude ſoever their ſtate) to live in peace and ſe- 
curity ; and by wholeſome laws, to put a pe- 
riod to their political miſeries. 


I bluſh to touch on the ground of theſe 
miſeries, when my own country takes ſo 
large a ſhare in promoting them. I bluſh to 
ſee the pretended advantages of commerce, 
private or public, held up as a plea for 


breaking every moral obligation, and viola- 


ting every duty man owes to man. Com- 
merce, even-handed commerce, was not in- 


tended 
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tended to be the ſcourge of mankind, but 

their comfort and convenience; her natural 
and unpolluted office is to connect the vari- 

ous nations of the world, how remote ſoever, 

by pleaſing chains of communication, by 

fair and harmleſs interchanges: Nor can her 

intereſts (for there is a righteous provi- 
dence l) long continue to be ſupported by 
the perpetration of every atrocious deed, by 
breaking aſunder thoſe bonds of affection, by 
which nature herſelf holds us together in 
our deareſt relations the parent to the 
.child, the huſband to the wife, brother to 
brother, and friend to friend.“ All theſe 
grateful connexions, the deareſt pledges of 
human happineſs in rhis life, are burſt and 
torn aſunder by the mercileſs nature of a 
deteſtable and nefarious traffic, diſgraceful to 
humanity. We may lament over theſe 
wretched nations in the words of the Prophet; 
« Tour country is deſolate, your cities are burnt 
with fire, your land, ſtrangers devour it in your 
preſence, and it is deſolate as overthrown by 


flirangers.”'$ 


A vote has ſince paſſed the Houſe of Commons for 
the final Abolition of the Slave-Trade on the 1ſt of 


January, 1796. 
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E But, I dare not purſue the ſubject. It will 
k be ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to infer, 
I from the political wretchedneſs of theſe na- 
| tions, that, in the abſence of well-regulated 
4 laws, and the acknowledged principles. of 
6 religion and morality, men will -inevitably 
8 become a prey to each other ; ſociety capa- 
k - ble of producing the greateſt bleſſings, will 
7 produce the greateſſ evils, and the crowded 
8 city become worſe than the howling de- 
8 ſert. | | 

ER | 

1 ; If in theſe nations, but little removed from 


a ſtate of nature, religion and laws be neceſ- 
ſary for the welfare and happineſs of the 


(7 

2 A community, they will be no leſs ſo for thoſe 
F : nations which are in the higheſt ſtate of civi- 
; 7 lization : nay, they appear more neceſſary, 
2F and that in proportion to the extent and 
4 J complex texture of ſuch ſocieties. Man, in a 
46 ſtate ot nature, is certainly altogether unami- 
1 able and ferocious in his deſigns and actions; 
_- but he is, in general, eaſily ſatisfied. His 
5 : purſuits are ſimple and extend but little far- 
448 ther than his natural wants. Paſſions and 
BW | motives, which, in poliſhed ſocieties, urge 
. men to criminal actions, lie at reſt in his bo- 
1 ſom for want of objects to excite them. 
1 | 
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Man born, therefore, in a civilized ſtate is 


a very different being; different, I mean, in A 
the extent of his knowledge and the multi- 4 5 
tude of his conceptions; in the exerciſe of Z 5 
His affections, his friendſhips, his diſlikes, his 
enmities ; in the nature and variety of his I 


purſuits, and in the art and ability he uſes 


for obtaining the objects of thoſe purſuits : * F7 


al which effects, common to civilization, 
are ſo many reaſons for ſecuring the public J 
ſafety by the irreſiſtible force of Religion and n 
Laws, whoſe tremendous ſanctions may re- 9 
ſtrain men from criminal acts, and check 4 


and purify their minds from the projection bh 


of injury to the property or the perſons of 
their neighbours. | 


I The bulk of a poliſhed ſociety is unqueſti- 
onably inclined to peace and to the perfor- 
mance of moral obligations: and altho' every 
individual in ſuch a ſtate muſi, from the im- 

provement of his mind and the example of 

the greater part of thoſe with whom he lives, - 

neceſſarily have obtained ſtronger notions of 

common. juſtice and other moral duties, yet, 

with all his advantages, he is ſtill Man: the 
fame headſtrong and ungovernable paſſions, 

which, in a ſtate of nature, urge him to acts 

of 
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- of outrage and deſparation, ſtill hold a place 
in hĩs breaſt, and unleſs they are checked and 
appeaſed by the mild influence of religion 


and the ſenſe of moral duties, or by the fears 
of puniſhment, temporal and future, they 


would perpetually break forth into acts of 


violence and diſturb the public peace and ſe- 
curity. 


The crimes, too, which ſuch men would 
commit, if unreſtrained, would increaſe in 
proportion to .the cunning and addreſs, 
which their improved abilities would enable 
them to employ. In ſuch a ſociety, there— 
fore, if the public mind be not impreſſed 
with religious truths, the greateſt political 


, evils muſt inevitably enſue. Hence, too, the 


neceſſity of the conſtant appearance and 
proximity of the active, influential energies 
of public government, to correct and purify 
the corrupt and miſchievous part of the 
community. Hence the neceſſity of laws 
and the terrors of puniſhment to menace 
and prevent the machinations of wicked 
men, whom more generous motives cannot 
influence, and whoſe ingenuity in contriving 
methods to injure and defraud the public 
render new ſanctions continually neceſſary 

eee . * 
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to counteract and repel them. The edge 
and keenneſs of the public mind, the natural 
conſequence of civilization, will account for 
the multiplicity and ſeverity of penal ſtatutes, 
in a well-regulated ſtate ; laws muſt neceſſa- 
rily keep pace with the temper and bent of 
the times, and be ſo contrived as to meet, not 
only the daring robber in his open aſſault, but 
the deſigning knave alſo, in his dark and in- 
tricate ſubterfuges. 


The excellence, therefore, of Religion and 
Laws for the preſervation of the peace of ſo- 
ciety, ſhows the propriety of the Apoſtle's ad- 
vice in the text. He is writing to the 
chriſtians of the provinces of the Leſſer Aſia; 
and, in pointing out rules and inſtructions 
for their proper conduct, with regard to 
the ſociety in which they lived, he concludes 
the whole with theſe admonitions —“ Fear 
God ; Honor the King.” 


The wiſdom, and even neceſſity, of follow- 
ing this advice applies to all ſocieties, as well 
as to the converted chriſtians of the Roman 
provinces. What is principally meant by 
fearmg God, in this place, is, that our 
minds ſhould be impreſſed with a conilant 
perception of a ſuperintending providence 


and the ' moral government of the world ; 
that 
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that we ſhould poſſeſs an awful ſenſe of that 
future account we muſt give of our actions 
before the juſt tribunal of God, when we ſhall 
receive according toour works. Thisis tofear 
God, and the apoſtle knew it would be the 
beſt ſecurity for keeping men within the 
bounds of their moral obligations. 


Without ſuch ſecurity, what would be the 
fate of innocence, when joined, as it often 
is, with weakneſs and ſimplicity ? How 
could her feeble efforts reſiſt the ſtrength of 
the powerful and the artifice of the wicked ? 
The moſt atrocious crimes would often be 
committed by men, whoſe ſituations or arts 
placed them beyond the reach of the magiſ- 
trate, unleſs they were, in ſome meaſure, 
checked in their purpoſes by a juſt Fear of 
God, by the dread of offending the ſovereign 
of the world, the broad eye of whoſe provi- 
dence beholds the evil and the juſt, and who 


will puniſh or reward them according to 
their deſerts, 


If it were poſſible to baniſh this principle 
from ſociety, Government would be depri- 
ved of its chief bulwark and ſupport. What 
truſt, what confidence could poſſibly enter 


into 


* 
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into the common and various tranſactions of 


liſe, between man and man, unleſs each 


party ſuppoſe the other under the influence 


of religion; unleſs there be a mutual perſua- 
ſion that each is actuated by a conſciouſneſs of 
the divine preſence, and that what is done 
between them is done in truth and righteouſ- 


neſs. 


Without the prevalence of this principle 


civil government would be impracticable and 
wholly inſufficient for the purpoſes for which 
it is eſtabliſhed ; namely, the peace and or- 
der of the community. But when the fear 


of God goes hand in hand with the fear of 
the magiſtrate, government not only be- 
comes practicable, but is productive of the 
greateſt bleſſings to ſociety. They, who 


diſpenſe and execute the laws, go to their aw 


ful taſks with ſatisfaction to themſelves and 
advantage to the public, when they are per- 


ſuaded that the information and evidence, 


which are to determine and decide the cauſe, 


are given by men who are conſcious of the 


divine preſence; and the magiſtrate him- 
ſelf, being under the ſame conviction, will, 
to the beſt of his knowledge, decree what is 


right unto all men. Regularity and order 


will thus happily prevail generally thro' the 
com- 
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community: the progreſs of juſtice will not 
be marked with the diſcloſure of ſo many 
ſcenes of horror, nor will mercy be forbidden 
to take her ſhare in the neceſſary work of 
correcting the flight diſorders which will 
ſometimes 1 diſturb the public 
peace. 12 4 


The dictates of Religion, however, true and 
ſatisfactory as they appear to perſons of re- 
flection, have never been found to have ſo 
univerſal and pow erful an influence on the 
minds of all the individuals, who compoſe 
8 an extenſive ſociety, as to render the magiſ- 
1 I trate's office and the ſanctions of Human Laws 
0 unneceſſary. The wants, vices and paſſions 
F of ſome, which urge them to commit depre-, 
» og dations on the property, and aſſaults on the 
perſons of their neighbours; and the pro- 

penſity there is in others to diſturb the peace 
of the government, under which they live, 
induced the Apoſtle to add a very important 
and neceſſary admonition; namely — 70 Hon- 
our the King. 


It is evident that this injunction means 
that men ſhould honour the laws and the 
. government, under which they live in peace. 
2:4 and ſecurity. The words cannot regard 

: the 
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the homage due merely to the perſon of a 
king ; but rather to the authority with which 
he is inveſted for the public good. The 
diflance of the Aſiatic chriſtians from the 
ſeat of the Roman Empire, forbad ſuch per- 
ſonal homage ; and if that had been poſſible, 
the prince who held the ſceptre, at the time 
the Apoſtle wrote, was a man, whoſe per- 
ſonal vices rendered him rather an object of 
deteſtation and contempt, than of honour 
and reſpect ; and are, happily for us, a ſtrik- 
ing contraſt to thoſe eminent private virtues, 


which adorn the character of our own gra- 4 | 
cious Sovereign. 7M 

The honour that is here principally meant, 6 - 
therefore, is that which is due to the laws of 3 | 


the ſociety in which we live; and which 
comprehends, alſo, due ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience to the magiſtrates, and particularly to 
the king, the chief magiſtrate of all, who are 
appointed to execute thoſe laws for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of the community. 
They are „ ſent for the puniſhment of evil 
doers, and for the praiſe of them that do well.” 
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If the laws of any country, therefore, are 
founded in juſtice, and the regulations of 
ö whe govern- 
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3 government are ſuch as conduce to the hap- 
I pineſs and ſecurity of the ſociety, for whoſe 


benefit they are intended, it is folly in the 
extreme for any one to reſiſt ſuch laws, or 
refuſe to pay implicit obedience to them. 
His own perſonal ſafety and welfare depend 
on the general obſervance of thoſe laws, and 
the effects their ſanctions have on the minds 
of other men. For, if any individual think 
he has a right to indulge himſelf in violating 
them, another may do the ſame, and the mi- 
ſery or deſtruction of both may be the con- 
ſequence. 


The ideas, therefore, which ſome have 
formed of Liberty are, when conſidered with 
regard to ſociety, altogether viſionary. Men 
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* muſt be content to give up ſome part of their 
5 own freedom, or rather their own humour, 
43 if they would ſecure the enjoyment of the 


bleſſings of ſociety, or thoſe of providence. 
Their own exiſtence depends on the general 
ſubmiſſion to, and the due execution of, the 
public laws. For, unleſs the protection of 
government be his defenſe, every man would 
be liable to the aſſaults aud injuries of his 
turbulent and malicious neighbour ; and 
what happineſs could any one enjoy who is 

not 


* 
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not ſure of the ſafety of his perſon, nor the 

rewards of his induſtry, for a ſingle hour. In 
large and crowded ſocieties men would, with- 
out the intervening arm of Government, be 


more {ſubject to ſuch outrages, than in any 
other. The rich and poor, the happy and 
miſerable, the feeble and the ſtrong, the 
| wicked and the juſt, tread, as it were, upon 
each other's heels. There is no local ſepa- 
ration between them, to ſoften the envy of 


different conditions, and quiet the jealous 
competitions of equality. The abundance 
and apparent felicity of ſome, the wants and 
_ fancied miſery, of others, and the unruly paſ- 
ſions of all, would continually meet in con- 
flict, diſturb the public tranquility, and in- 


troduce general anarchy and confuſion. Uni- 
© verſal liberty, therefore, in ſociety, is no- 
thing better than univerſal miſery. 


It 1s prudent in nations, as well as indivi- 


- duals, to profit by examples; and it is a 
duty which every man owes to the public 
welfare, how obſcure ſoever his ſtation, or 
- confined his ability, to guard the public 
- againſt the exceſſes and errors of the times. 
We have before us, in a neighbouring ſtate, 
the miſchievous effects of the diſſolution of 


legal 
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legal government. Men, in the eager pur - 
ſuir of liberty, generally go beyond their ob- 
ject. There can be no liberty enjoyed in 
ſociety without reſtraint; and they, who 
fancied they had broken the bands and 
thrown off the yoke of ſlavery, only find 
that they have let looſe the public upon one 
another; and, inſtead of producing the com- 
mon happineſs, they are ſurpriſed to find 
univerſal diſcontent. 


Me are not ſo ſelfiſh, and greedy of the 
bleſſings of providence and freedom, as 
not to wiſh that others may poſſeſs them 
as well as ourſelves. There is no liberal 
man, who enjoys the public happineſs dif- 
fuſed by the free government of this coun- 
try, but muſt rejoice at the eſtabliſhment of 
more political liberty, in tkat nation, than it 
enjoyed under it's tormer government. But, 
there is no tyranny or oppreſſion worſe than 


that of an ungovernable people. Any go- 
vernment is better than none at all. 


The ſame philanthropy, therefore, which 
induces us to hope that the French nation 
may enjoy more liberty than they formerly 
poſſeſſed, compels us to wiſh alſo, that they 
may have leſs than they now exerciſe. A 


D diſſo- 
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diſſolution of all order and controul is not li- 
berty. Nothing reigns but confuſion and 
outrage; whoſe ſtandard the multitude are too 
apt to follow and ſupport. The nerves and 
ſinews of efficient government, which 
connected the ſtate with every inferior 
department and with every individual, and 
held them in neceſſary ſubmiſſion, are 
broken aſunder; and acts of violence, 
worſe probably than thoſe which were com- 
plained of, may poſſibly be neceſſary to unite 
them again, and reſtore them t to their wonted 
tone and energy. 


It will be found a difficult mi indeed, foe 
thoſe, who have - aſſumed the imperium 
of the country, to bring back the public 
mind, relaxed and looſened as it is, to 
order and obedience. Inſtead of ſecuring 
public liberty, they have opened the flood- 
gates of political and moral licenciouſneſs. 
After having raſnhly diſſolved the charm of 
power, they would now menace with what 
they before contemned. Bur, they lift the 
ſceptre of authority in vain. They have 
taught others to deſpiſe order and controul, 
as well as themſelves; and none regards 
their decrees more than ſuits his own — 


mour or convenience. * 
e * It 
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EF It ſeems impoſſible that a government, ſo 
8 ill conducted and ſo powerleſs, can continue 
long. Lifted ſuddenly, by a fortuitous con- 
1 currence of circumſtances, into new and 
loſty ſituations, the preſent rulers (if there 
be any rulers at all), unuſed to their occu- 
1 pations, are embarraſſed by the folly and the 
42 frenzy of their own deciſions. We lament 
: and ſhudder at the portentous horrors, which 
hangover theirindiſcretions. They have pre- 
us ſumed too much (a common error) on the 
= ſuddenmunificenceof fortune. Prodigals and . 
== ſpendthrifts, they have done nothing with 
foreſight or moderation. The new- found 
ſpring of liberty was too. ſtrong a temptati- 
on for their inſatiable thirſt ; and they have 
drunk toodeeply of the pleaſurable draught to 
ſtand their ground. 


* e 5 
2 : * 


One ſingle ſtroke, that which attempted to 
annihilate all rank and ſubordination, was of 
5 itſelt ſufficient to overturn their fabric. By 
IH this decree, they created within the boſom 
of their country, an immenſe and potent bo- 
dy of enemies. Property generally attends 
rank, and power always adheres to property. 
They drew their leveling ſyſtem from their 
tranſatlantic connexions: but, in their eager- 

neſs 
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neſt to retaliate on their ſuperiors, they Rad 
neither diſcernment nor deliberation enough 
to perceive the different circùmſtances of the 
two countries. The American States have 
juſt commenced their political being. They 
area group of infants, whoſe” defigns and 
occupations are almoſt wholy directed to- 
wards obtaining the means of exiſtence and 
growth. They are ſtruggling thro” the perils 
of carly life; and know not what courſe they 
may take, what manners and habits they may 
aſſume, when their joints and limbs are 
complete and firmly united, and they feel the 
full ſtrength and powers of manhood. In it's 
more adult age, America may probably 
adopt and acknowledge thoſe various ranks 
and conditions, which it now affects to deſ- 
piſe ; or which are, at preſent, incompati- 
ble with its buſineſs and cwployments. 


Society cannot, in fact, be any where reduced 
to a level. Property and perſonal ability 
will always aſſume the higher ground, al- 
though there be no nominal diſtinction. Bur, 
ſurely, there will be found ſome difference, 
in forbearing to create rank in one country, 
never accuſtomed to it ; and reducing all to 
a degrading level, in another, long uſed to 

the 
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8 


the diſtinctions of hereditary greatneſs and 
precedence, The French Democracy, there- 
fore, committed an act of fatal indiſcretion, 
when they ſtruck their Princes and their No- 
bles from their lofty and long-eſtabliſhed ſeats 
with contumely and inſult. . Their oppreſ- 
ſive. privileges might have been ſacrificed 
ſafely to the public cauſe, which was all 
that it needed. But, all conciliatory mea- 
ſures were ſet at neught ; all antient claims, 
privileges, rights—all perſonal, conſequence, 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom and common juſtice. _ 


1 


Decrees, however, which cut away the 
outward trappings and ornaments of rank, 
cannot mingle their poſſeſſors with the mul- 
titude. They cannot level and debaſe the 
mind ; which ſtill retains its afpiting elaſti- 
city ; and like a ſpring, depreſſed by an in- 
cumbent weight, is continually endeavou- 
ring to reach its former elevation. The 
French Revolutioniſts now feel the uncon- 
quered and growing force of this deſpiſed 
power. Property and character begin to 
exert their natural and unavoidable influence. 
Thoſe gradual and varying heights which for- 
merly met the eyeand diverſified and adorned 
the country, have been overwhelmed, it is 


true, with an irreſiſtible torrent of confuſi- 
| On; 
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on; but, when the troubled waters have 
ſpent their force and paſſed away, the ang 


eminences will probably again appear in 
their accuſtomed ſtations. 


To gain the great and important object; 


the Liberty of the country, there was no need 
of this violence. All parties might have 
been united in the common cauſe ; and, with 
ſuch"pattern of political perfection as the 


Conſtituti6n of this country preſented, the 


Liberty of the French nation might have 


been happily and peaceably ſecured. Such 
is the liberty we wiſh them—a liberty chaſ- 


tiſed and corrected by law and juſtice, ſub- 


ordination and public order. 


We cannot but conſider it inauſpicious 
for any ſyſtem of government, when the pro- 


moters and conductors thereof ſhow little 


or no reſpect to the intereſts of Religion ; 


without the influence of which, the public 


can neither be expected to pay any regard to 
their ſocial and moral duties, nor to the dic- 
tates of their rulers. It is inauſpicious, I 
ſay, tho' not to be wondered at among other 
uſurpations, to ſee true piety and ſolid wiſ- 
dom attempted to be thruſſ aſide by a cox- 
comb philoſophy, dreſſed up in the ſmiling. 
pertneſs and frippery of the country and the 

times; 
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times; to ſee the collected wiſdom and 
power of the nation (as they affect to call it) 
degrade and even burleſque its own dignity 
and that of the people, by decreeing public 
honours to defunct Infidels and Satyriſts; by 
diſturbing the quiet ot the oblivious grave, 
to bring forth, tranſlate, and cononize the 
rotten remains of Debauchees and Wits !— 
Theſe are certainly but indifterent proofs of 
maſly wiſdom and collected experience ; nor 
do they indicate any ſtrength. or ſtability in 
a conſtitution, formed by men who were 
weak enough ſo to inſult the feelings and 
the piety of the ſober part of the commu- 
nity. Happily the common ſenſe and judg- 
ment of mankind will prevent the miſchief 
of ſuch indiſcretions. They will not ſuffer 
the venerable ſeats of true religion and ſound 
philoſophy, to be uſurped and diſgraced by 
ſuch dangerous ſubſtitutes as folly, preſump- 
tion, and vice. | 


What may be the fate of a country, ſur- 
rounded with ſo many and great dangers, 
time only can diſcloſe. May the contention 
end without the horrors of war, in the eſtab. 
liſhment of good order, and in the juſt li- 
| 8 and happineſs of the whole nation! 
But, 
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But, from ſcenes, which portend ſo many 
evils, we gladly turn to the contemplation 
of the happy and peaceful ſtate of our on 
country; and ſolace ourſelves in the enjoy- 
ment of a glorious and firmly-eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, the envy of ſurrounding na- 
tions, diſpenſing freedom with a broad and 
liberal hand, and in as large meaſures as are 
conſiſtent with the good order and common 
welfare of ſociety. Beyond theſe limits, all 
is miſchief and confuſion. In attempting 
to gain too much, men often looſe what they 
already poſleſs. In purſuing the phantom 
of their own imaginations, theyquit the ſub- 
tance, which they might have enjoyed in 
peace and ſecurity. We are taught, by the 
example before us, to ſet a juſt value on the 
bleſſings and ſecurity of a legal and peaceful 
government, and to dread the relaxation of 


it's powers, as the greateſt * evil that 
can poſſibly befal us. 


Io conclude we have ſeen that, with- 
out the influence of Religion and the ſanc- 
tion of Human Laws, ſociety cannot exiſt 
in peace and ſecurity. The peculiar advan- 
tages of the Britiſh Conſtitution, in Church 
and — in providing in theſe reſpects for 
| the 
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the inſtruction, and ſecuring the political 
happineſs, of the people, deſerve eſpecial 
notice on ſuch ſolemnities. Indeed, at the 
preſent. period, the public cannot be too 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the excellence of 
that Glorious Conſtitution, under which we 
enjoy every bleſſing which Liberty can 
beſtow. Time will not now permit me to 
enter on the ſubject. It is of ſufficient mag- 
nitude and importance to require a diſtinct 
diſcourſe: and, as I ſhall probably have an 
opportunity of addreſſing nearly the ſame 
audience, on a ſimilar occaſion, hereafter, 


it ſhall be reſerved till ſuch opportunity oc- 
CUrs. 


| Meanwhile, my Brethren, let us all, of 
whatever rank or ſtation we be, by our ex- 
ample, precepts, and influence, promote, to 
the utmoſt of our power, the wiſe and im- 
portant doctrine of the text. Let us, by 
the piety and decorum of our own lives, 
recommend ſubmiſſion and obedience to the 
Supreme Being, and to the Laws of our 
country: or, in the Apoſtle's words, Let 
us Fear God and Honour the King, 
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FEAR GOD, HONOUR THE KING, 


I T was on a ſolemnity ſimilar to the pre- 
ſent, and to an audience nearly the ſame 
as that now before me, that I delivered, a 
few months ago, a Diſcourſe from theſs 
words. I then pointed out, as the occaſion 
and the text ſuggeſted, the neceſſity of the 
influence of Religion and the ſanction of 
human Laws to preſerve the good order and 
happineſs of every ſociety, and particularly 
a civilized and extenſive one ; and I con- 
cluded with expreſſing my intention of re- 
newing the ſubject on the preſent occaſion, 
for the purpoſe of pointing out the fingular 

excel- 
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excellence of our Conſtitution, in providing : 
in theſe reſpects for the peace and happineſs 2 
of the community. 


J ſhall, therefore, in the firſt place, advert 
to our Church Eflabliſhment, as a general, 
excellent, and unceaſing means of inſtructing 8 

the people in their moſt important intereſts, 7 
by impreſſing their minds with a proper 22 
ſenſe of their moral and religious obligati- 
ons; and, ſecondly, I ſhall conſider the Civil 
part of our Conſtitution, and the nature and 
execution of the Laws: Nor can I omit, in 
times like theſe, when on the ſubject of the 
conſtitution of my country, to aſſert it's un- 
parallelled excellence in a moſt important 
point, and in which it exceeds all others, 
that of ſecuring the juſt rights and liberties 


of che people. 


And, in the firſt place; with reſpect to the 
care, which the conſtitution has taken to pro- 
vide for the religious and moral inſtruction 
of the people, I muſt obſerve, that the de- 
pravity of human nature is ſuch, and ſuch 

the relation men ſtand in to their Creator, 
as accountable beings, that the neceſſity of b 
this inſtruction is obvious to the moſt com- = 
0 underſtanding. As all men partake bßßß 

nature KB 
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nature of this depravity and this important 
and ſpiritual relation, it is as obvious that 
the inſtruction ſo neceſſary ſhould be general 
among the people, that all men ſhould be 
informed of their duty to God, their neigh- 
bour, and themſelves. 


All juſt Laws, divine and human, are 
founded on the principles of Religion and 
Morality ; and there is ſcarcely any violation 
of theſe principles that is not puniſhable by 
the Laws of this Country. But, there ſeems 
a degree of injuſtice in puniſhing men for 
committing crimes, who have never been 
afforded an opportunity of knowing (by pre- 


cept as well as cxample) their duties and 
obligations. 


But, how will the 3 at large, thoſe 
eſpecially who have moſt need of inſtruction, 
be informed of their duties and obligations 
without Inſtructors? And whence Inſtruc. 
tors, proper ones at leaſt, without an Eſtab. 
liſhment? By which a ſufficient body of 
men, found competent to the important taſk 
by previous education and trials, are diſ- 
perſed throughout the community, and whoſe 
office and duty 5 it is to inſtruct the young 

and 
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and ignorant, to conſole the aged and the 
feeble, and to reclaim the profligate and 
vicious. | | 


By theſe means, there is not a corner of 
this extenſive ſociety, however remote and 
obſcure, that is not, in ſome degree, en- 
lightened by the rays of divine knowledge ; 
none ſo corrupt, that is not, in ſome de- 
gree, corrected by leſſons of piety and vir- 


tue. No man, when arraigned at the bar of 


juftice here, or the tribunal of God hereafter, 
can plead in excuſe for his crimes, that he 
had no opportunity of knowing his duty. 


The appointment, therefore, of public in- 


ſtructors, is a meaſure ſo wiſe and proper, 
that the hiſtory of the world ſcarcely affords 
an inſtance of the exiſtence of any civilized 
country without ſuch inſtructors; or, in 
other words, without a religious eſtabliſn- 
ment. Men muſt know their duty, in or- 
der to perform it ; and every government 
feels ſo conſcious of its own weakneſs and in- 
ſufficiency without the force of Religion and 
Morality, acting on the public affections, 
that it invites them to a cloſe and indiſſolu- 
ble union with it's own powers, as the only 
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means of preſerving the general tranquillity 
and happineſs. 


The enemies of religion and eſtabliſhments 
call this union an expedient of the ſtate, to 
aid it's own views. Be it ſo. But it is an 
expedient founded on truth and neceſſity ; an 
expedient highly favourable to the cauſe of 
religion, without which, it ſeems, the wel- 
fare of ſociety cannot be ſecured. It is cer- 
tainly the purpoſe of every government to 
maintain its authority and preſerve the pub- 
lic happineſs. To invite, therefore, the 
aid of the common principles of religion is a 
wiſe and prudent meaſure. But religion is 
not, therefore, a mere agent, acting at the 
will of the ſtate. No ; it is an independenc 
and general principle, lodged in the breaſt 
of every man, which wants only to be ex- 
cited into action to produce what the ſtate 
wiſhes to ſecure, and without which it can- 
not long exiſt, the moral conduct of the 
people. 


But, it will be ſaid that ſtates have been 
found to change their religion with the 
change of ſentiment in the people. True. 


Without ſuch compliance, the Eſtabliſhed 


religion 
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religion of this country had not been Chriſ- 
tian, had not been Proteſtant. But, altho' 
the ſtate thus conforms to the opinion of the 
people, it loſes not the ſubſtantial aid of re- 
ligion ; it changes not that part of it, which 
is allowedly the moſt ſerviceable to the ſtate 
and profitable to the profeſſor: I mean the 
morality of religion. The moral part, cer- 
tainly, of the Chriſtian Religion, in all its 
diviſions and diſſents is the ſame. Men are, 
we truſt, every where taught to adore their 


creator, to do juſtice, and to live peacebly 
in their ſtations. 


It makes not, therefore, againſt the truth 
of religion, that the ſtate adopts the perſua- 
ſion of the people. It's powerful aſſiſtance 
is, indeed, an expedient, but no ſtate has 
force enough to create or annihilate it at it's 
pleaſure, It's general principles, founded 
in truth, exiſt independently of human 
power, and, without thoſe principles, that 
power is found inſufficient.to controul man- 
kind and ſecure the bleſſings of ſociety. 


The Religion of Chriſt, which happily 
prevails in theſe kingdoms, reſts not it's 
truth on Eſtabliſhments. But, even on this 


ground 
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3 ground it may claim ſome merit, ſince it 
2 das been adopted and eſtabliſhed, as the true 
1 religion, in almoſt all the improved and po- 
bs: liſhed nations of the world. But, as we know 
1 that ifa religion be not true in itſelf, no eſta- 
-bliſhment of it can make it ſo; it will be 4 
allowed alfo, that if a religion be true, the 
eſtabliſhment of it cannot make it falſe. 
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_ As far, therefore, as the truth of our holy 
2 religion is concerned, it flands wholly on it's | 
S | .own intrinfic merits, independent of human \ 
9 policy. To go into the proofs of that truth | 
: : now, would be improper, ſince we are not 
1 on the ſubject; and, to a chriſtian congregati- 
$ on, unneceſſary. But, convinced as the peo- 
M -ple are of its truth, no good reaſon can be 
K+ offered why it ſhould not be eſtabliſhed and 
2 protected by the ſtate ; and ſuflicient means 

6 provided for preſerving it's religious, moral 
and political efficacy among the people. 


| | 
When we are defending the Eſtabliſhment 
we cannot avoid juſt touching on the princi- 
1 pal arguments of it's enemics. 


The modern impugners of Eſtabliſhments 
are perpetually recurring to the times of the 
firſt promulgation of chriſtianity for argu- 
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ments - againſt them; as if we were to look 
to that period for directions reſpecting the 
Church in it's more advanced ſtate; than 
which nothing can be more abſurd. It is 
obvious to the moſt common underſtanding 
that the directions of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, as to what regarded the Church's 
outward and temporal circumſtances, apply 
only to it's then ſituation. St. Paul gave par- 
ticular directions for the order and regulati- 
on of the churches he himſelf had founded, 
and which varied according to the local cir- 
cumſtances, with which they were attended, 
and the idolatry and hoſtile diſpoſition of the 
ruling powers towards them. He did not, 
any more than his divine maſter, point out 
regulations for thechurch, when that idolatry 
ſhould be extirpated and the ruling powers 
themſelves become chriſtian. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances were left, both by our Lord and 
his Apoſtles, to the wiſdom of thoſe ages in 
whichthis flouriſhingſtate ofchriſtianityſhould 
take place; and to the prudence anddiſcretion 
alſo of the different ſtates which ſhould from 
time to time become chriſtian ; and in which 
the eſtabliſhed forms and regulations of the 
church might require to be as different as 
their local fituations were diflant, and yet 

| the 
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the ſpiritual and eſſential parts of chriſtianity 
remain the ſame. * | 


But, becauſe no inſtructions were given 
by Chriſt w his Apoſtles about connecting 
his religion with civil power, theſe diſpu- 
tants would infer that they forbad ſuch 
connection; which is nothing leſs than ſay- 
ing, that they forbad the ſucceſs and com- 
pletion of the object of Chriſt's coming into 
the world, and of the united endeavours and 
fufferings of his Apoſtles and Martyrs ; 
which was, by the gradual but irreſiſtible force 
of divine truths, to overthrow the various 
ſyſtems of falſe religions in the world, and 
eſtabliſh chriſtianity on their ruins ; hen 
the kingdoms of this world ſhould become the king- 
doms of God and his Chriſt, 


But, ſay theſe diſputants, farther, « Chriſ- 
tianity would prevail without the aſſiſtance 
of an eſtabliſhment :*'* and they go back to 


the early periods of the church, and tell us 


how it prevailed againſt all oppoſition before 
it was eflabliſhed in the Roman Empire. 
Yes, it did: we glory, as much as they, 
that, by the irreſiſtible force of it's own truth, 


it bore down every obſtruction which oppo- 
ſed 
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ſed it's progreſs, and prevailed and flouriſh- 
ed. This muſt have been it's boat, or it 
never could have been eſtabliſhed at all. 


But, I deny, before it was eſtabliſhed, 
that it prevailed and flouriſhed ſo much as 
the early chriſtians wiſhed it ſhould. 1 
would aſk, whether theſe early chriſtians 
were ſo delighted with the torments they 
ſuffered, that they defired to perpetuate them 
to future ages? Could they wiſh that the arm 
of government the ruling power in every ſtate 
in which the glad tidings of the goſpel might 
be preached, ſhould continue in an everlaſt- 
ing hoſtility with chriſtianity, and that it's 


profeſſors ſhould ſee no end of their own 
miſeries and deſtruction? When Conſtan- 
tine was almoſt perſuaded to be a chriſtian, 


and was at length actually preparing to 
eſtabliſh Chriſtianity in his empire, did the 


chriſtians of thoſe days check his pious pur- 
poſe ? Did they tell him that to defend, pro- 
tect and extend their. religion would be to 


injure and deſtroy it? Did the cry and din 


of their complaints drown the imperial voice, 


that gave the religion of Chriſt to half the 
globe, that eſtabliſhed it in the immenſe 


empire 
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empire, over which he ruled? No; on the 
contrary, this glorious act was the object of 
their labours, an object worthy of their ſtrug- 
gles and ſufferings ; the very conſummation 
of their hopes and deſires. This was that 
nouriſhing ſtate they ſought for Chriſtianity, 
when it's enemies and perſecutors were be- 
come friends and brethren; when it's pro- 
feſſors found protection from the ſtate, in- 
ſtead of being by the ſtate harraſſed and diſ- 
troyed; and this was the caſe, not only with 
the Roman Empire, but with all the coun- 
tries of the north of Europe, now chriſtian. 
Wherever the ſyſtems of Error gave way, 
Chriſtanity was eſtabliſhed in their room. 


Thus, the abſurdity of theſe men is ob- 
vious when they would draw their argument 
againſt an Eſtabliſhment from a period of 
the Church, in which it was impoſſible it 
could be eſtabliſhed. The progreſſive and 
flouriſhing ſtate of it, of which they boaſt, 
carries them to the point in diſpute : Their 
own ſteps lead into the ſnare they try to 
avoid; namely, an Eftabliſhment of Religion. 
This is actually the reſult of their own-pre- 
miſes; Chriſtianity having been eſtabliſhed,. 
under Conſtantine, as ſoon as it ſufficiently 
prevalled to effect it. | 

. But 
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But, ſay they again, let the people cle 
* their own Miniſters: chriſtianity would be 
* taught without the help of the Church. — 

Of the univerſallity of this teaching, how- 


ever, we may venture to form ſome doubt, 


from the late great influx of French Philo- 
ſophy ; and, from this circumſtance, that 
the remote and wild parts of the community, 
moſt in want of inſtruction, would, from 


their inability to maintain an inſtructor, be. 


without one. 


The wiſdom of the ſtate, therefore, is 
ſhown, in providing a regular Miniſtry, 
whoſe religious and moral influence ſhall 
reach to every part of the community ; and 
prevent, moreover, the people from falling 
into the hands of Enthuſiaſts, philoſophical, 
political, ignorant, ar viſionary. Society is 
already diſturbed by ſets of theſe caſts, and 


it is the rational inſtruction and the decent 
order of the eſtabliſhed miniſtry only that 


can prevent the farther miſchief of wild, 
heterodox and jarring principles. 


But, with reſpect to the electing of Mi- 


niſters—infinite evils would ariſe out of it. 
Indecent competitions would diſgrace the 


cauſe of religion, and all the miſchiefs of 
popular 
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| rage elections would inevitably enſue. 
here was a time when this mode was prac- 
tiled in the Church; but it produced ſo 
many evils, eccleſiaſtical and political, that 
it was obliged to be given up, and a more ra- 
tional mode adopted. 


But, in fact, ſuch is the univerſal Toleration 
allowed in this country, every man has the 
choice of his miniſter, tho' he do not elect 
him. Inone place, he may behold his Redeem- 
er robbed of the fulneſs of the Godhead ; 
of the ſtrength with which he was gird- 
ed for his important office ; and, in another, 
he may be borne away on the wings of vi- 
ſion ; and no one will attempt to interrupt 
the progreſs of his edification, or break airy 
texture of his dream. Neither the State, nor 
the Church, ſhows any diſpoſition ro con- 
troul the conſcience, or the humour, of any 
man in theſe matters. A wide and diverſi- 
fied field of opinion 1s open to him, and he 
may take the path which ſuits his judgment 
or his fancy. But, while the preſumptuous and 
the capricious chuſe to wander in ſearch of 
novelties, let not the more peaceable and pru- 
dent be deprived of their ſober and diſcreet 
1 Let not the body of the people 


ſay, 
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ſay, we have no Chriſtian teacher, no pariſh 
prieſt to keep us at home, where we ought 
to be. 


The ſtate, therefore, and thank God the 


people too, think that it is for the general 
order and happineſs that a body of men ſhould 
be appointed, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
public inſtruction. They think that Chriſ- 
tianity is as likely to be preſerved and prevail 
amongſt us when taught in a church as in a 
conventicle ; or even in the chapel of a So- 
cinian, where the integrity of the Scriptures 
is daſhed to pieces like a potter's veſſel, and 
the fragments diſpoſed of as it may ſuit the 
ſyſtem, the humour, or the politics of the 
arbitrary ruler of the place. 


Thinking this, both the ſtate and the peo- 
ple, if in idea they can be ſeparated, value 
and love the Eſtabliſhed Church. The ſtate, 
as it is productive of public order and hap- 
pineſs ; and the people, as it promotes their 
ſpiritual comfort and conſolation, by diſ- 
penſing the doctrines of the Goſpel in truth 
and ſoberneſs. For this reaſon, they repine 
not at the ſtipends, which their miniſters 
receive as a reward for their paſtoral ſer- 
vice; a reward, taken in the groſs, but juſt 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient to maintain them in decency; and, 
which is often, very often, much below an 


equivalent for their expenſive and ſuperior 
educations. 


Moderate as the income of the clergy is 
in general, and bare as it is in numerous in- 
ſtances, they complain not. The hopes of 
bettering their conditions, by higher prefer- 
ment, is an additional, tho' an inferior, mo- 
tive to induſtry and exertions in their impor- 
tant avocations; and thus, Subordination, 
which is ſo ſalutary in all well- regulated ſyſ- 
tems, is not without it's uſe in the Church. 
Whatever it's enemies may ſay, profeſſional 
merit is the ſureſt road to ſucceſs, altho' it 
cannot be always ſucceſsful ; conſiderable ſi- 
tuations therein are ſeldom or never obtained 
without it ; and the higher departments are 
wholly out of the reach of any but thoſe 
who are, in all reſpects, fully competent to 
ſuch important ſtations, 


But, what renders the maintenance of the 
clergy ſatisfactory to them is, the footing they 
ſtand upon with their hearers. When a 
clergyman has taken poſſeſſion of his bene— 
fice, however ſcanty the fruits of it may be, 

_ he 
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he is in a ſtate of independence. By which 
I do not mean that independence which 
includes an idea of opulence, but that 
which is of more conſequence, to his paſ- 
toral character and to the advantages to be 
derived from it—he is independent on his 
! Hearers. His little income is his own. He "oy 
holds it by as good a tenure, by as ſtrong an 1 
arm, as any other man holds his property, by . 
N laws of his country. This independence on "1 
his hearers places him in a proper ſituation to oY 
inſtruct them. His mind is at large, and free 5 
from thoſe perſonal obligations which might 1 
prevent an open, unſhackled, conſcientious 2 
i diſcharge of his functions. He performs 
his duties without the dread of offending 8 
thoſe, on whoſe uncertain and capricious be- | 
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nevolence his exiſtence and ſupport depend. 
In any other ſtate, His very faithfulneſs, if 
his doctrines, or his reproofs, did not ſuit 
the humour of his audience, might be fol- 
lowed by diſmiſſion and penury; and this 
has actually often been the caſe, where vo- 


luntary modes of maintenance have been = 
adopted. W 
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It is to no purpoſe to tell us that the firſt 
chriſtian miniſters were maintained by volun- 
* . . . . 
tary ſubſcription, If their circumſtances 
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needed aſſiſtance from others, there could 
not have been any other mode of maintaining 
them. They were as yet neither counte- 
nanced by the ſtate, nor protected by the 
laws. But as ſoon as a different mode was 
practicable, it was adopted; and the chriſ- 
tian world gloried in placing it's miniſters in 
a ſtate of independence with reſpect to their 
congregations. 


Such are the arguments, with which our 
Eſtabliſhment and ail E/tabliſhments are aſſai- 
led. The wiſdom and experience of paſt 
ages, which atteſt their expedience, and even 
their neceſſity, for the preſervation of religion, 
are ſet at nought. No abuſe, no ſcurrility is 
ſpared to prejudice the minds of the public 
againſt the church and its miniſters. No 
efforts, open and inſidious, left untried, to ef- 
fect the overthrow of this important and 
eſſential part of our conſtitution. The ex- 
cellence and tolerant principles of the Church 
of England are acknowledged by all Chriſ- 
tendom, except by thoſe who (notwithſtand- 
ing their perpetual and unprovoked hoſtility) 
moſt experience its moderation and brother- 
ly-kindneſs. I have no ſcruple in aſſerting 
that, whether we regard the Church of Eag- 
| lan 
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land as an Eſtabliſhment, or the temper of 
its miniſters towards thoſe of different opini- 
ons and profeſſions, we ſhall find that they 
poſſeſs more ſubſtantial learning and more 
liberality than are to be found in any other 
church upon earth, whether eſtabliſhed or 
not. Nor have there any where been found 
more powerful advocates, for civil and reli- 
gious liberty, than among the eminent and 
learned of our eſtabliſhment. 


But, I haſten to conclude this part of my 
diſcourſe.—In maintaining the excellence of 
our Church Eſtabliſhment, I am but defen- 
ding the Conſtitution of my country. 1am 
beſtowing but juſt applauſe on the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors, who ſo connected and incor- 
porated our holy religion with civil govern- 
ment, that Church and State, as long as the 
conſtitution remains entire, are indiſſoluble, 
Their enemies have been uniformly the ſame; 
and it any malign and audacious power 
ſhould ever be ſtrong enough to effect their 
ſeparation, it will not quit the conflict till 
they are both deſtroyed. Our annals furniſh 
us with a memorable inſtance in the protec- 
torate, of their common misfortunesand over- 
throw ; and hiſtory will ceaſe to have its proper 
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uſe and effect, if it do not inſtruct mankind to 
profit by the examples it holds out, and 


teach them to avoid the errors and miſthicts 
of former ages. 


If we trace our ſyſtem of Government to 
it's origin, we ſhall find that there never was 
a time, in which it exiſted as a Conſtitu- 
tion, without a Church Eſtabliſhment : and, 
we may venture to aſſert, that thoſe perſons 
have but little regard for any Religion at all, 
who enveigh againſt the eſtabliſhment of 
any. The common ſenſe of mankind points 
out the neceſſity of ſubjecting the hearts of 
men to the controul of Religion ; and, of 
courſe, providing ſufficient and competent 
Teachers, out of whole inſtruction that con- 
troul is to ariſe. 


In fact, the Influence of Religion, or the 
Fear of God, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it in the 
text, was, is, and ever will be, neceſſary for 
the good order and happineſs of ſociety: 
without it, the beneficial effects of cultiva- 
tion and learning would be defeated. A na- 
tion of philoſophers, without religion, would 
be but a community of more ingenious ſa- 
vages. It's divine guidance and correction 
are no leſs ſalutary for the rich and potent, 


than 
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than for the poor and feeble. States and 
Empires ſhould feel it's influence in their 
councils and deciſions. It ſhould pervade 
every department and every branch of Go- 
vernment, and from thence ſpread it's be- 
nign and efficacious power among the peo- 
ple for the common welfare and order.— 
Theſe bleſſings are happily provided for and 
ſecured by the general, uniform, and conſtant 
activity of an Eftabliſhment, which reaches, 
inſtructs, and cnlightens every part of the 
community. 


I proceed, ſecondly, to conſider the Civil 
Branch of our Conſtitution, ſo happily form- 
ed to ſecure our common freedom and hap- 
pineſs ; and whoſe excellent Laws, both in 
their nature and execution, afford ſuch ad- 
mirable protection from private violence and 
oppreſſion. 


Unparalleled, indeed, are the bleſſings we 
enjoy in theſe reſpects! If the Apoſtle's 
advice, in the latter part of the text, to 
Honour the King, which, in my former diſ- 
courſe, I explained to comprehend alſo ſub- 
miſſion to the Laws of the State in which we 
live—lIf this advice, I ſay, was binding on 
the Aſiatic Chriſtians, to ſubmit in quietneſs 

ro 
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to the Roman power, it comes with double 
force on us, who enjoy, under a more excel- 
lent form of Government, all the bleſſings 
of freedom and ſecurity which men are cap- 
able of in a ſtate of ſociety. 


When men are actually in the enjoyment 
of any good, public or private, it ſhould ſeem 
wholly unneceſſary to take any trouble to 
convince them of their advantage. Human 
nature, however, is ſo conſtituted, that bleſ- 
ſings long enjoyed often ceaſe to be valued, 
and are only known by their abſence. Thus, 
in private life, wealth and proſperity fail to 
ſatisfy their poſſeſſor, and their worth only 
is acknowledged when he is pining under the 
miſeries of indigence and adverſity. Men 
are often prodigal of health and ſpirits, till 
they ſuffer by diſeaſe and dejection. It is ſo 
with public bleſſings. Our glorious Con- 
ſtitution admits ſuch extraordinary liberty in 
the ſubject; our political freedom is ſo gently 
touched by the reſtraints of government, that 
ſome are tempted to ſport with the rod of 
power. It's accommodating temper ſeems 
to yield and bend to every wanton and wick- 
ed effort to break the bounds of legal order 
and controul ; and the reſtleſs and impatient 
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can only be taught juſtly to prize the bleſſings 
of public peace and ſecurity, by experienc- 
ing the intolerable evils of anarchy and con- 
fuſion. 


I am perſuaded, that the more prudent 
and reſpectable part of the community are 
fully ſenſible of the ineſtimable advantages 
which reſult from our admirable Conſtitu- 
tion. There are doubtleſs, however, ſome, 
whoſe reſtleſs and perturbed ſpirits are en- 
deavouring, by various modes, to allure and 
alienate the public mind from it's juſt alle- 
giance and long-eſtabliſhed affection to it's 
form and principles. Political doctrines, 
ſubverſive of all government, newly broach- 
ed, are induſtriouſly recommended as worthy 
the notice of the people: Doctrines as im- 
practicable as they are incoherent and ab- 
furd. Inſtead of being the principles of juſt 
Government, they are but the elements of 
public diſcord. 


Error is always miſchievous ; and, abſurd 
and impracticable as theſe doctrines are, ſince 
their tendency is certainly to diſturb the 
public tranquility, they are not unworthy 
of notice ; and it is a duty which every man 
owes to his ſtation, to counteract their per- 

nicious 
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nicious influence to the utmoſt of his power, 
to aſſert and maintain the unparalleled excel- 
lence of the Conſtitution we enjoy, and to 
eſtabliſh and confirm in the minds of the 
public that ſalutary partiality for a form of 
Government, which has long been, and we 
truſt will ſtill continue to be, the boaſt and 


glory of Engliſhmen, and the admiration of 
the world. | | 


For this purpoſe, I cannot propoſe any 
thing more in ſeaſon than to trace a few of 
the outlines of our Conſtitution and Laws, 
in order to ſhow how happily the whole 1s 
formed for ſecuring to us all the bleſſings of 
a juſt and free Government. 


If we trace the hiſtory of our Conſtitu- 
tion, we ſhall find that it was by flow and 
almoſt inſenſible degrees it reached that ſtare 
of perfection, in which we behold it at the 
Revolution. Before that period, altho' the 
rights of the people were, in ſome meaſure, 
defined; yet the crown, unaccuſtomed to 
controul, was continually endeavouring to 
regain it's ancient authority; and neither 
the lives, the liberties, nor the property of 
the people, were entirely ſecure. Such, how- 
ever, was the ſteadineſs, with which they 


H purſued 
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purſued their object, that, in every ſtruggle, 
ſome new ſtep was taken towards the con- 
ſummation of their wiſhes. . When any ad- 
vantage was obtained, they reſted awhile and 
diſpaſſionately examined the ground, to ſee 
whether any thing were yet wanting to com- 


- Plete the victory; and, at length, the ſum- 


mit of political Liberty was gained and ſe- 
cured. . 


This flow and gradual mode of obtaining 
our Freedom, is no mean ſecurity for it's 
flability : a ſort of pledge for it's future and 
perpetual enjoyment. By this regular and 
conſtitutional progreſs, no violence, intoler- 
able to greatneſs and power, defeated, or is 
likely to defeat, the deſigns and conditions 
of thoſe compacts which aſcertain our Rights. 
Our former Monarchs loſt not their whole 
authority by one raſh and miſchievous ſtroke 
of uſurpation. Such portions only of their 
power, as were inconſiſtent with public Li- 


berty, were drawn away; and that with fo 


much moderation and diſcretion, that no 
inſurmountable difficulties offered to prevent 
the conceſſion of the contending parties. The 
people ſought only a juſt, a practicable, and 
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was in their favour ; and, at the Revolution, 
all parties, the Crown, the Nobles and the 
People All united and conſpired to promote 
and ſecure public Freedom and Happineſs. 


Thus, our Liberty is not the production 
of anarchy and uproar. It was not obtained 
by burſting the bands of ſociety; by a to- 
tal diſruption of all legal reſtraint, all po- 
litical order. Our anceſtors may be com- 
pared to ſkilful Statuaries. They proceeded 
ſlowly but ſcientifically in their deſign. The 
noble figure of our Conſtitution took gra- 
dually it's form under their patient and per- 
{ſevering labours. Every limb and every fea- 
ture received it's juſt proportion, ſymmetry 
and expreſſion ; and, at length, was finiſhed 
and upreared the powerful and protecting 
Idol of our political adoration. They wiſely 
dreaded any haſty error, any falſe ſtroke, in 
what they were about ; and were not like 
thoſe arrogant and impetuous artiſts, who, 
wanting the {kill and patience of their craft, 
think to ſtrike out their Palladium by daſhing 


to pieces the materials, of which it is to be 
formed. 


The permanence of the Conſtitution has 
been anſwerable to the care and prudence 
with 
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with which it was modelled. Since the hap- 
py period of it's eſtabliſnment, no nation 
ever enjoyed ſuch unbounded Liberty, ſuch 
political happineſs, ſuch legal ſecurity. The 
triple form and nature, which the legiſlative 


and governing power poſſeſſes, are the great, 


efficient Faculties, by which our Conſtitution 
and Freedom have been, and we truſt will 
continue to be, preſerved in undiminiſhed 
vigour. Each conſtituent part has it's pow 
ers defined and aſcertained. Each has a diſ- 
tinct, free, and independent agency ; and the 
Juſt and conſtitutional exerciſe thereof gives 
a perfection and an energy to the Britiſh 
form of Government, which ſurpaſſes the 


theory of ancient and the practice of modern 
Political Philoſophy. 


In Monarchies, purely ſo, the legiſlative 
and executive powers are united in the ſame 
perſon ; which has ever proved a ſource of 
oppreſſion and tyranny. Nor is it much 
otherwiſe in Republics. All the difference 
ſeems to lie in a ſoothing acknowledgment, 
which the rulers of republics (whether they 
call themſelves a Senate, or by any other de- 
nomination) find it convenient to make, that 
they derive their power from the people. 

In 


In the exerciſe of that power, the people 
themſelves have generally experienced no 
leſs oppreſſion, The fact is, that, in both 
forms, the various powers of propoling, 
making and executing the Laws, which 
ought to be in diſtinct hands, are united; 
and, in the conſequences, it matters but lit- 


tle whether thoſe powers be in the hands of 
one or of many. 


And thus, the ambitious and perfidious 
among the conductors of ancient republics 
always had it in their power to act the tyrant, 
although perhaps they eſcaped the odium of 
the name. While the people flattered them- 
ſelves that thoſe governments were under 
their own immediate agency, their liberties 
have conſtantly been ſubverted by ſuch as 
really poſſeſſed the powers of the ſtate. What 
may be the event of republics newly eſtab- 
liſhed, time only can reveal : poſſeſſing, how- 
ever, in ſome degree, the ſame principles, it 
is poſſible they may experience the ſame fate. 


But, ſo admirably is the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion formed, for giving perpetuity to public 
Liberty, that it is ſcarcely poſſible that it 
can ever ſuſtain any material or laſting inju- 
ry. The important powers of originating 

Laws 
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Laws and of executing them being in diſ- 
tinct branches of the legiſlature, all the miſ- 
chiefs of other governments, ariſing from the 
union of theſe powers, are avoided. The three 
conſtituent parts have each of them an equal 
intereſt in preſerving the Conſtitution in it's 
original purity. No Law can paſs without 
the concurrent will of all ; and cach poſſeſſes 
ſufficient power to repel any hoſtile act, or 
any inſidious deſign of the other. And thus, 
the conſtancy and vigilance of their mutual 
Jealouſy preſerves the appropriate rights and 


privileges of cach part, and the whole Con- 
ſtitution in it's full force. 


On the preſervation of this form and ſpirit 
of the Conſtitution the exiſtence of our Li- 
berties depends. It reſts on the unbroken 
and undiminiſhed powers of every branch 
of Government, of the Crown and of both 
Houſes of Parliament, conſidered as diſtinct 
and independent bodies. We have nothing 
to fear as long as theſe all retain their con- 
ſtitutional ſtrength and vigour. But, if in- 
croachments be made on the prerogatives of 
the one, or on the rights and privileges of 
the other, ſo in proportion are our political 
fzeedom and happineſs endangered. 


Strange 
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Strange as it may appear, our ſecurity ac- 
tually ariſes from the paradoxical nature of 
theſe conſtituent powers of Government. 
They poſſeſs a temper of mutual hoſtility 
and union, at the ſame time. And, happily 
for all who live under this mixed influence, 
the only medium of their ſympathy and 
agreement is the Public Good. This is the 
indiſſoluble tie, which connects them and 
creates in them a ſort of political omnipo- 
tence. They admit of no combination, no 
confederacy, if the public good be not the 
avowed object; and to offer any other mo- 
tive is to erect the ſtandard of diviſion be- 
tween them. The three great legiſlative 
powers, formed by the conſtitution, are, as it 
were, the maſter-wheels of a ſtupendous and 
and intelligent machinery, whoſe operations 
are always diſturbed and out of order, unleſs 
they are employed for the public welfare ; 
and the cords which unite them are burſt 
with indignation, by one or the other, when 
the rights of either, or of the people, are at- 
tempted to be injured or deſtroyed. 


Thus, by the ſingular form and temper of 
our Conſtitution, it's health and vigour are 
preſerved. The libertics of the people, more 

eſpecially, 
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eſpecially, are happily provided for, by the 
important ſhare they rake in the workings 
of this grand mechaniſm. By the wiſe de- 
liberations and conſtitutional powers of their 
Repreſentatives, they can and do eaſily cor- 
re& thoſe ſlight errors and deviations, which 
inſenſibly ſlide into the moſt perfect inſtitu- 
tions, but which have not power to prevent 
their beneficial operations. 


Such is the great outline of our admirable 
Conſtitution. It's powerful effects, in pro- 
moting the happineſs of the people, are equal 
to the beauty of it's form, and the wiſe and 
liberal ſpirit which it breathes. By the pre- 
ſervation of that form, and the exertion of 
that ſpirit, it provides for every political 
bleſſing, and is, perhaps, the only conſtitu- 
tution in the world, that has the power of 
diſpenſing, at the ſame time, public * 
and general liberty. 


But, in nothing are the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of our Conſtitution more ſatisfac- 
torily apparent, than in the nature and exe 
cution of the Laws ot the Land. Juſt and 
impartial to all, their power and their in- 
fluence extend alike to every rank and every 
? indi= 
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individual in the community. They afford 
no impunity to the rich and powerful more 
than to the poor and feeble. The manſion 
of opulence is not better ſecured from out- 
rage than the cottage of poverty, 


It is, perhaps, the beſt criterion to judge 
of the political freedom and happineſs of a 
nation, to advert to the nature and execution 
of it's Laws. Theſe are every where conge- 
nial with the temper of the ruling powers, 
from which they originate, They deſignate 
and aſcertain the nature of the Government. 
We lament that, in moſt countrics, they are 
the prompt and pliant inſtruments of oppreſ- 
ſion and tyranny. In our's, happily, they 
are inconteſtible proofs of the exiſtence of 
public freedom and ſecurity. Our judicial 
Laws acknowledge their ſubordination to the 
conſtitutional. Our courts of juſtice are but 
the interior works and operations of that 
great, comprehenſive power, which influen- 
ces and embraces the whole ſyſtem. They 
act on ſimilar principles; but, they are gui- 
ded and controuled by the paramount and 
governing ſpirit of the Conſtitution, which 
ſuffers not the agency of any of it's miniſters 
to defeat the great object it has in view—the 
| ſecurity of public freedom and happineſs. 

| I 
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And, thus, there is no power exiſting in 
this country that can, with impunity, ſeize 
our perſons or poſſeſſions, without the ſanc- 
tion of juſt and impartial laws. If by fraud or 
violence they have been injured, by an appeal 
to thoſe laws we are armed with an irreſiſt- 
able power for redreſs. So dear are thelife and 
property of the ſubject held by the conſtitu- 
tion, that the laws guard and protect them 
both with a tenfold, impenetrable ſhield, 
which turns every way to meet the blow of 
the oppreſſor and repel his aſſaults. Under 
ſuch a defence, every man, if he be but in- 
nocent, may defy the rage and malice of his 
enemies. Formed on the principles of com- 
mon. juſtice, the laws ſuffer none but the 
guilty and flagitious to be puniſhed. To 
ſuch only they are objects of terror. The 


manner and the impartiality with which they 
are adminiſtered, juſtly excite the admiration 


of all other nations. Here, every man's 


cauſe is in the hands of a free and unbiaſſed 


jury of his countrymen. Knowledge, inte- 
grity, and independence preſide in our courts; 


which are effectually ſecured from the intru- 


ſion of any power that might openly oppoſe, 
or inſidiouſly divert, the purpoſe of general 
and impartial Juſtice. There, while her one 

25 hand 
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hand wields the threatning ſword over the 
guilty head, the other holds out ſupport and 
protection to the injured and oppreſſed. 


In fine, ſo excellent are the Laws, and the 
adminiſtration of them, in this country, that 
the words of the Jewiſh legiſlator are here 
ſtrictly applicable: * Surely, this great nation 
is a wiſe and under/landing people! What nation 
is there fo great, that hath flatutes and judgments 

fo righteous as all this Law, which I ſet before you 
this day ? 


And is it poſſible that a people, enjoying 
the ſingular and unparalleled advantages of ſo 
mild and liberal a Government, can grow 
diſſatisfied and impatient ? Is it poſſible there 
can be political vipers in the country, malig- 
nant enough to ſhoot their venom againſt a 
Conſtitution, beſtowing, in the largeſt de- 
gree, freedom, happineſs, and ſecurity ? 
Ungrateful enough to ſting and poiſon the 
warm and generous boſom that cheriſhes and 
protects them? Such we are aſlured there 
are. Unprincipled writers, who exiſt only 
in the troubles they create. We truſt, how- 
ever, that the Enemies of our Conſtitution 
are as few as they are contemptible, in com- 


Pariſon with thoſe, who, while they enjoy 
It's 
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it's bleſſings, have gratitude. and wiſdom 
enough to love, protect, 'and defend it, 


But, impotent and ineffectual as the writ- 
ings of theſe Incendiaries may prove with 
the wiſe and the reſpectable, it is the duty of 
every good and loyal ſubject to put forth his 
hand, to prevent any miſchievous effects they 
may have on the multitude ; who, ſometimes, 
it is to be lamented, have not diſcretion 
enough to perceive and deſpiſe the artful de- 
ſigns and ſpecious plots, into which they are 
invited and allured by the ſhow of friendſhip, 
and with the ſeducing but vain pretence of 
bettering their condition. Public evils, as 
well as private, are generally the offspring of 
Error and Deluſion ; and, while we would 
ſtrengthen and confirm our ancient and juſt 
affection for the Conſtitution of our country, 
we would guard the public mind againſt thoſe 
ſhameleſs Libellers of it, who would tempt 
the people to hazard the bleſſings of Liberty, 
happineſs and proſperity, for viſionary and 
impracticable ſyſtems ; which, as far as they 
have hitherto been reduced to practice, have 
been productive of nothing but anarchy and 


outrage; wars, fightings, tumults, and blood- 
ſhed. 
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On the whole: In whatever point of view 
we regard the Britiſh Conſtitution, we behold 
it's advantages over every other in the world. 
If the fruits of political Liberty be the caſe 
and complacency, which the mind experiences, in 
the contemplation of perſonal ſecurity and the ſafe 
enjoyment of legal property, (which I believe is 
not an improper definition) we, of this coun- 
try, poſſeſs freedom in it's fulleſt extent. 
But, to poſſeſs this ſecurely, ſufficient power 
muſt ſome where be eſtabliſhed for our pro- 
tection. It is not to be obtained by the diſ- 
ſolution of Government; but, by the exer- 
Ciſe of it's juſt and powerful energies. Sub- 
ſtantial Liberty cannot exiſt without ſome 
reſtrictions. It's range is wide and exten- 
ſive, indeed, like that of a large and vener- 
able foreſt ; which affords protection to the 
numerous herds that ſolace under it's ample 


| ſhade, in abundance and ſecurity, But, like 


the foreſt, Liberty has it's bounds ; beyond 
which, if theraſhor the unwary venture to pals, 
they become a prey, in both caſes, to the li- 
centious and the vile. It is not in the power 
of any ſtate to make every ſubject equally 
proſperous and wealthy ; but all that can be 
done, by any form of Government, all the 
equality that ſociety is capable of, is effected 
by 
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by our own. It beſtows equal liberty and 


equal juſtice on every rank in the commu- 


nity, and ſecures the fruits of induſtry from 
the rapacious hand of public power, or of 
private fraud. 

To preſerve a Conſtitution ſo dear to us 
all, in it's eſtabliſhed form and ſpirit, is the 
duty of every man, who has any regard for 
his own happineſs, or that of the public. We 
truſt, indeed, that there is no danger of miſ- 
chief. The people have manifeſted no abate- 
ment of their ancient regard and affection 
for ir.* All the conſtituent branches of the 
Legiſlature (ſuch is it's admirable temper) 
conſpire to preſerve and maintain it's origl- 
nal firength and vigour. Since the period 
of it's eſtabliſhment, all public men, of 
whatever rank or party, ſtand on the ſame 
ground—that of the Conſtitution. What- 
ever difference may ariſe about any particu- 
lar meaſures of the Executive branch, or re- 
ſpecting any parts of this noble fabric, ſup- 
poſed to be impaired by time, no difference 


* This is evinced by the influx of addreſſes, from all 
quarters, on the King's late Proclamation (dated the 
21ſt of May, 1992) warning the public againſt the per- 
nictous effects of Seditious Writings, 
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can ariſe as to the form, conſtruction, and 
nature of the Conſtitution itſelf; which, 
whether we regard it either in Church or 
State, will ever be a ſubject worthy of our 
Higheſt love and admiration, 


In religious concerns it admits of the ut- 
moſt degree of Toleration. No reſtraints 
are laid on ſuch as diſſent from the Eſtab- 
liſnhment, but ſuch as the State finds neceſſary 
for it's own ſafety ; and no one will deny it's 


right to provide for that. Whenever theſe 


reſtraints can be removed, conſiſtently with 
that ſafety, the generous temper of the go- 
vernment of this country is ever ready to 


comply with, and even prevent the wiſhes of 


ſuch as think themſelves oppreſſed; and 
ſcarcely a year paſſes, that does not diſplay 
ſome inſtance of relief afforded to thoſe, 
whoſe peaceable deportment evinces that re- 


ſtrictions are no longer neceſſary. 


In fine; whatever motives the ſubjects of 
other countries may have to adopt new ſys- 
tems of Government, happily no ſuch ſys- 
tems can find admiſſion among a people, 
who have long enjoyed, and do now enjoy, 
more liberty, and more political bleſſings, 
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than any other nation, under any other form 
of Government whatever. Without in- 
quiring into the wiſdom or the folly of the 
meaſures, which have produced thoſe dread- 
tul ſcenes of outrage, anarchy and bloodſhed, 
which harraſs and waſte a neighbouring ſtate, 
every good man muſt lament their exiſtence; 
and the ſlighteſt tendency to which, in this 
country, none can think of but with horror ! 
Happily, no political aſſimilation can take 
place between the two nations; and it is ſur- 
priſing that any Perſons could be found weak 
and wicked enough to ſet about ſo atrocious 
a work, for the purpoſe of exciting the ſame 
diſorders among us. The reſpective condi- 
tions of the two countries have been, and 
ſtill are, as widely diſſimilar as Liberty is 
from Deſpotiſm, and public peace and proſ- 
perity from civil diſcord and miſery. 


Our's, in truth, my Brethren, is an envi- 
able lot! We have happily paſſed the dan- 
gers and the conflicts of the political ocean, 


and are actually in the haven, where we would 


be. There let us reſt, under the banners of 
ſubſtantial freedom and proſperity; nor raſh- 
ly truſt again our veſſel, laden with the dear- 
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of a boiſterous and devouring element ; 
wherein we behold, (and with pity we be- 
hold) ſome ſtruggling hard with the tempeſt, 
and others broken and ſcattered on the 
mercileſs rocks of public diſcord and con- 
fuſion. 
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